From Tilsit to Chaumont
prevent the favourable reception at Vienna of Stack-berg, sent in confidence by the Czar with view to an Austro-Russian alliance against France. The address and skill of the consummate Metternich ensured him against any false move in the complicated game of double intrigue. Each member of the European coalition against France, as well as the French minister at Vienna, Otto, by turn believed himself to enjoy the monopoly of Austrian friendship and confidence.
While, by his alternate or simultaneous attentions to France and the leaders of the new alliance against her, Metternich was gaining time for his country to strengthen her armaments, British diplomacy was paying to Napoleon some of the homage of imitation. The French emperor enriched any state that he wished for the moment to conciliate at the expense of his friends or foes indifferently. Great Britain, a la Bonaparte, sometimes found it internationally useful to give away what was not strictly hers to give. When, however, she bought votes in the European council-chamber, she never asked any but her enemies to pay for them. Napoleon, on the other hand, almost by choice, plundered his friends if it suited him to make a deal with either foes or neutrals. Thus at Tilsit, to gain the Czar, he had taken Finland from Sweden, though he had not long since concluded an armistice with the Swedish king; the compensation to be granted Sweden was Norway, which formed a part of Denmark. Not to be behind-hand in the general generosity at the expense of others, England now came forward with the suggestion that Denmark should make good any losses she had sustained out of
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